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ULL of the refreshing quality of the outdoors is this view on 
the fiction writer’s attitude of mind by a pair of popular adven- 
ture-story collaborators. The authors gathered in the Canadian 
North Woods most of the material for their absorbing novels which 
have been published in Adventure, the Munsey publications, and 
others; they are now wintering in the Colorado mountain snows. 
And while it is somewhat aside from the topic strictly under discus- 
sion, note their comment on the difference between newspaper hap- 
penings and those that take place in good fiction. 
BY KATHRENE AND ROBERT PINKERTON. 


If inspiration is like the old-time yokel’s “call to preach,” a divine 
fire, spirit-moving, midnight-labor sort of thing, it’s a tool we never had 
in our workshop. If the lack of it is a cold, calculating planning and 
writing of a story, we can’t get along without inspiration. 

We write stories to make a living, but that does not necessarily 
mean that we dig ditches with a typewriter. Nor does the sound of its 
keys transport us into another world. If writing stories were, to us, a 
cold, calculating business, we’d get into something with more certain 
and larger returns. 

We enjoy writing; we seem to get the most out of life when we are 
writing. But we write about things we know and about the sort of peo- 
ple we like. If we didn’t like our characters, feel from the beginning 
that they are real people, we wouldn’t write about them, because we 
eouldn’t. 

We once built 4 log cabin and everything in it except the two stoves. 
If there is such a thing as inspiration, we had it when we worked on 
that house, and in it. We enjoyed everything we did, reveled in the re- 
sults. 
But we’d never think of building another house, nor would we con- 
sider rewriting a story. We couldn't do it without that first tec 
interest. 

We are only beginners, however. We have been making our living 
by writing for nearly six years, but we have never rid ourselves of the 
feeling that we are new at the game. A story is as absorbing, as in- 
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teresting, the writing of it as exciting and novel, as ever. Perhaps 
when we are old-timers we will reach the cold, calculating stage. 

When we do we won't be writing. We can think of too Many other 
things we would rather do, that furnish more amusement and interest. 

Perhaps, however, “coldly and calculatingly” applies only to plan- 
ning, not writing, a story. But there again we must be counted out if 
it means fitting characters to the story as a carpenter fits boards. Such 
a procedure seems to us to mean that things, not people, are to be the 
subjects of the yarn. You can read about things in a newspaper. It’s 
people the reader wants to know in fiction. To tus our characters are 
real people doing things, not manikins performing as a mechanical plot 
dictates. 


We had one experience in which the plot controlled the actions of @ 


the characters to a large extent. It was a nightmare of distasteful 
effort, dragging through those 60,000 words. The editor who bought the 
story wanted more along the same lines, but we refused, told him we 
were through. And we are, unless an “inspiration” starts us off on 
another. 

So we’ve had experience with both systems, which, with other facts 
and bits of information, leads us to the belief that everything about a 
writer’s work and methods must be worked out by himself. He may 


get hints, even helps, from the experience of others, but he can only : 


adapt, not adopt. 

But as we said, we are young, we are only beginners, with lots to 
learn. We may become literary stonemasons ourselves some day. Only 
we’d rather be just plain stonemason. He gets seven dollars a day, 
and he doesn’t have to worry about it. 


One of the most successful American writers of short-stories 
and articles and author of a popular new book, “The Way of Suc- 
cess,” which contains some of his best contributions from The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, sends us this comment on genius: 

BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 

The thing that is usually called genius is simply a live, vital inter- 
est in something which stimulates the imagination. What a man loves, 
or is profoundly interested in, calls upon every resource of his mind, 
and sets on fire his imagination. Then it is that he writes with the 
freedom and fervor which we call inspiration or genius. One may de- 
liberately, cold-bloodedly manufacture a certain type of story—the 
detective story, the quick-action or adventure story, stories that depend 
purely on plot and mechanical action for their success; but no one can 
ever write a live, breathing, vital story unless his heart is in it so 
strongly that it thrills his mind. We do not write well of anything in 
which we are not really interested. And the sum of the whole matter 
is, that a writer’s success, his continued success, depends upon his keep- 
ing an open mind and a keen interest in things, events, and people. 


And now we have a believer in the inspirational method of 
developing fiction, who has a very common-sense explanation of its 
nature and of the way in which it is induced. 

BY E. E. HARRIMAN. 


You always get so much that is helpful packed into The Student- 
Writer that I actually feel mean when I think of how little I pay you for 
it. The November number was so apt, so straight to the red, wet heart 
of things, it is like a thrust from a rapier. 
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I made up my mind long ago that the writer who depended on noth- 
ing but inspiration would. find himself gnawing some very dry bones. 
My own experience has been that hard work is the backbone of success 
in writing, just as it is in any other business. Yet I believe in some 
kinds and qualities of inspiration. 

There are times when I find myself jaded, pumped dry of ideas, be- 
yond the power of immediate recuperation. That means just one thing 
with me. I have sat in my study too long. I have seen four walls and 
a bit of paved street till it has palled on me. I have been bottled up 
until I want to blow the cork out. Then I pick up my hat, say good-by 
to the wife or take her along, as the case may be, and hit the trail for the 
mountains or Catalina Island. 

I hike over ridges and down into canyons or row a boat, till my body 
and mind are both made new, revivified by the active outdoor life. Then 
I come back to my study, the back of my brain no longer aching, my 
temples free from throbs and my mind packed with ideas. Inspiration 
that comes from seeing new scenes, hearing new things, getting in touch 
with new phases of human nature I believe in thoroughly. 

Then there are times when some little thought will suddenly spread 
itself and start in growing faster than Jonah’s gourd, till a whole story 
stands out before me within a few minutes. Then I look at the charac- 
ters, watch their actions and write it all down. Stories that come to me 
like that always sell. To illustrate: 

I had the germ of a story in my brain, but it lay dormant and no 
amount of study seemed able to rouse it into life. I mulled that germ 
over at intervals for nearly a week, with no result except to make me 
disgusted. Then I started for the theater with my wife. We climbed 
on a street car, went to the front and sat down. The car ran just two 
blocks before I had my notebook out and hurriedly set down an outline 
of that story, and it was not in my thought when I climbed aboard. The 
whole plot flipped into shape before me, even to the right names for 
three principal characters, in that two blocks. The next morning I 
looked at my half-page of abbreviated notes and again the entire action 
paraded before my mental vision. I sat down and slipped a sheet of 
paper in my Underwood. Seven hours later the story was finished, and 
it sold the first time out. Was that inspiration or cerebration? I called 
it a combination of the two. 

Last June I went to a camp one mile above sea level. I remained 
in camp one week. Through too much bottling I had been unable to do 
decent work. That week yielded material worth six hundred dollars to 
me. That was the result of cerebral stimulation caused by delight in 
my surroundings, combined with the study of certain matters entirely 
new to me, and extremely attractive. So I labeled my inspiration in 
this case as merely a wakening of thought and its stimulation through 
the pleasurable sensations experienced. The rest was simply recording 
the flashes from the radio machine inside my head. 

Inspiration, to my mind, is not something that can be called up by a 
course of listless mooning and waiting. It is something that can be 
stirred by an incident, by a scene, by a word. It is merely active cere- 
bration, stimulated by externals of various sorts. Yet it is real inspira- 
tion. Inspired by a vision of glorious beauty, “Sunset” Cox earned his 
sobriquet. Inspired by what his country had passed through and by a 
vision of the future, Lincoln wrote his Gettysburg address. But neither 
man mulled around in a pulpy-brained state, waiting for some miracle of 
inspiration. He reached out into the living, breathing body of his own 
experience, recognized the beauty, the greatness of what he had known, 
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and drew inspiration directly from truth manifest, and that caused stimu 
ee I know what I mean. Do you? Or have I cerebrated 
mistily? 

To sum it up: Inspiration with me resolves itself into nothing more 
than good thinking, more or less influenced and stimulated by actions, 
words or scenes which appeal, coupled with a capacity for work; but the 
inspiration is real. Inspiration which is waited for, and not sought 
through the sources named, is slow, fickle, a poor breadwinner. It is 
about the same to wait on inspiration, as it is to jerk an empty hook in 
deep water, in hopes that by some chance you may snag a fish.* 


The author of many short-stories and novelettes which have 
appeared in the all-fiction magazines, of some 400,000 words of trade 
articles and news, and of “Mirage,” a new novel issued from the 
press of Robert J. Shores, publisher, New York, puts himself on 
record as favoring the cause of inspiration—but in his first para- 
graph he seems to help the case of the opposition. His analysis is 
well considered and full of illuminative thought flashes. 


BY WILLIAM H. KOFOED. 


Range me by the side of the believers! Strange words, these, to 
my ear, for I am as unorthordox as they come, and a radical, and proud 
of it. But I do believe in inspiration, although I must admit I’ve done 
more stories in cold blood than in hot. There seem to be two reasons 
for not enlisting inspiration’s aid more often. The first is commercial. 
A certain number of words Must be completed each month, or the state, 
and society, too, fall to frowning upon one as “not self-supporting.” The 
second is just plain inability to tune one’s mental instrument to the 
proper pitch. 

What is inspiration? 

First, what is thought? 

I have always been inclined to regard thought as a form of motion 
or energy, like light waves, or heat waves, or electricity, tho generated 
by a much more delicate and wonderful apparatus than a mere dynamo. 

The substance of thought—consciousness—exists everywhere. All 
power, all energy we admit to be universal. Electricity charges the 
atmosphere, and waits only concentration through battery or dynamo to 
be realized as a useful, applicable force. Why not thought? 

There is the great, limitless fund of energy called consciousness; 
here the human brain. The fund may be drawn upon at will: as much 
as can be assimilated. One’s brain is the dynamo: large or small ac- 
cording to our development of it and our knowledge of how to use it. 

Unthinkingly, we breathe the air and draw energy therefrom. 

Unknowingly, we draw upon the fund, and find the product thought. 

And inspiration? 

An author is at his desk. He has been struck by a thought. He 
concentrates, and explores it.. A certain angle appeals to him. He sets 
feverishly to work, and then his brain, tuned above the average by con- 
centration and absorption and burning interest in his subject, grows 
more susceptible than ever before to the omnipotent fund, and an in- 

*E, E. Harriman has earned a place as one of the regular fiction con- 
tributors to The Youth’s Companion, Adventure, American Boy, and other 
magazines of substantial reading. He was an active business man who turned 


his attention to literature and made a sucess of it at an age when most men 
= thinking of retiring, instead of learning the technique of a new occupa- 
on. 
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creased energy which translates itself into elevated thought or feeling 
courses through the battery of his brain. 

He is inspired. He has gotten in direct (though not perfect) touch 
with the highest of energies. He has sustained for a period of time 
what other men get only in brief flashes and rare moments, 

Why is inspiration associated with heat and fervor? Because deep 
interest—particularly in the human qualities that make for good fiction 
—induce this state. Writing coldly and without resort to inspiration 
makes use rather of the memory than of the dynamic faculties of the 
brain. Marketable stuff can be done by rule o’ thumb, with a clear 
recollection of what one has seen and read to assist; but such work 
never possesses the potency that comes of “in-tune-ness” with the 
greatest of forces. Thus mediocre stylists and the comparatively un- 
educated frequently find themeselves surpassing the best work of 
English professors. 

Philosophers have asserted that the great evolutionary stages of the 
future will be in the mind rather than in the body of man. Perhaps 
within another scant half-million years of life on this globe all folk will 
enjoy a vibrant sympathy with the energy of energies we call cosmic 
consciousness, 

Meanwhile, the burden of raising the level of common thought falls 
upon us. As writers, we have a splendid opportunity to hasten the 
progress of mental evolution. Fictionists: as well as students of the 
sciences may do their share. And inspiration, if we are capable of 
grasping it to any appreciable degree, means more rapid development 
and a closer approach to the next great epoch in the natural history of 
mankind. 

It is hardly necessary to introduce the writer of the next con- 
tribution. In fact, for readers of The Student-Writer, it is hardly 
necessary to attach his name; the characteristic style carries its own 
identification, in a discussion of “the two kinds of technique.” 

BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


My answer to both your questions—can successful work be done 
without the aid of inspiration, and do you write your stories coldly, cal- 
culatingly ?—is “No” for high-class work, and “Yes” for hack work. It 
all depends on what you mean by “successful work’. Nothing that lives 
in literature, or in any of the other arts for that matter, was ever done 
“as a carpenter builds a house”. In most, if indeed not all, of the mas- 
terpieces the worker built better than he knew. No sausage machine 
has ever yet ground out a gem. 

If by “successful work” in writing you mean merely getting money 
out of writing, then inspiration is not only not needed but is a draw- 
back, as the appreciation and hence the sale of first-class writing is al- 
ways slow, and it often takes many years for a masterpiece to be ree: 
ognized as such. Shakespeare and Omar and Homer are samples. A 
slow seller may be good or bad but a best seller is never good. We 
see the thing in trees; the quicker the growth the softer and cheaper 
the wood and the sooner it decays and disappears; but the slow-growing 
oak or ironwood lasts for centuries. 

Nothing of the first quality is machine made, from -writing to 
watches, or from poetry to pants. Chromos can be and are made by 
machinery in both writing and pictures, but they are only chromos and 
sell by the thousands and in a few months are just as promptly burned 
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No carpenter methods built the Parthenon, wrote Hamlet, or carved 
a Winged Victory. Skill is necessary but not sufficient. On the other 
hand Dr. Johnson growled that any man who wrote for anything but 
money was a fool. Sorry, but I disagree with the old tea swiller, for 
I say frankly that a man who writes for money is a fool. If he wants 
money, then let him do a money-making business, like running a pawn- 
shop or a hog ranch—but to write for money is about like running a 
slaughterhouse for artistic reasons. Both can be done, but the mixture 
is bad, like marriage between white and black. You cannot mix God 
and Caesar. 

Technique, then, plus inspiration for the best work. Technique 
alone for all other lower grades is sufficient—just carpenter methods. 
Now there are two kinds of technique, namely, artistic technique and 
commercial technique. Artistic technique is racial and perhaps world- 
wide, and probably exists for all time; commercial technique is for the 
day, or the few passing months, and applies to the mass, is practically 
a fashion. It is ever on the change, this today that tomorrow, while 
artistic technique changes very slowly if at all. 

For example, today we open stories with conversation, we pack 
them to the dripping brim with jumping incidents we call “action”, and 
especially the first chapter. This is the commercial technique of today; 
it will be something different ten years hence. Half a century ago com- 
mercial technique was the soppy ending, with lots of eye-water and 
good morals. Today we have the snappy ending, and have changed 
from a wet handkerchief to a whipcracker. But it is needless to spoil 
space like this. 

Work without inspiration is like inspiration without work; neither 
produces anything worth while. If sales is the test of excellence then 
beer is better than books, for in both quantity and price we sell more 
booze than we do Bibles. 

Can a peck of diamonds buy another “Grecian Urn?”*- 


The next contribution is from a writer whose rise within the 
past two years has been—to employ a hackneyed but appropriate 
term—meteoric. The reason seems to lie in his possession of that 
mysterious quality “charm.” We like his characters instinctively and 
are held by the deft manner of their presentation. Yet, save for the 
initial idea, the author seems to think his success is all a matter of 


craftsmanship. 
BY ALEXANDER HULL, 


In the sense in which you use the word inspiration I can’t say that 
in my work it is a very important item. I am afraid that I write my 
fiction very much as I write my letters. I do not deny that on some 
days they are easier written than on others, or that, having gotten well 
into a story, I sometimes find myself carried on with a momentum that 
is almost enthusiasm, that little quirks of character and of language 
spring into my mind at opportune moments: but, as I understand it, 
this is no more than the usual mental process of one who is interested 
even mildly in his work. If I think a story needs a certain thing—I put 
it in. Often, of course, intuitively; but quite as often consciously. 
There are days, of course, when I have what is conveniently termed 


*The serials and short stories of Chauncey Thomas have appeared in 
McClure’s Magazine, Success, Railroad Man’s, and other magazines. His 
“Campfire Talks’ have been a regular feature of Outdoor Life since 1907. 
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“brain fag”, when literally nothing seems worth doing or saying. I am 
not sure, however, that most of these occasions are not due to laziness 
pure and simple. On other days, ideas come readily and write them- 
selves smoothly—I almost want to write. But never quite. Always I 
drive myself to it. I presume that sufficiently denies any “divine 
frenzy.” My theory that anyone can write has made some of my friends, 
I’m afraid, regard me as slightly “touched” in that direction. 

There is this phase of the question, though. One is on the lookout 
continually for ideas—for story germs. Day after day goes by, per- 
haps, without one occurring; then suddenly (often it is quite impossible 
to trace the origin even by the most far-fetched psychological methods) 
an interesting little notion darts through the mind, is arrested, ex- 
amined hastily, identified as the “idea”, is welcomed. Whence it comes, 
who can say? And if you want to call it inspiration, I shall not care. 
What you do with it—all that is mere literary craftsmanship; I do not 
see that so-called inspiration need have anything to do with it.* 

This symposium followed an article on “The Fickle Jade Inspiration’”’ in the 

October, 1917, number of The Student-Writer. Contributors previous to this 
issue have been: Arthur Preston Hankins, William McLeod Raine, Hapsburg 
Liebe, Gertrude MacNulty Stevens, William Sanford, Robert Ames’ Gennet, 
Frederick J. Jackson, Junius B. Smith, Thane Miller ‘Jones, Edwin Baird, Celia 
Baldwin Whitehead, an anonymous writer, J. Frank Davis, Kathlyn Leiser Rob- 
bins, Harry Stephen Keeler, and William Merriam Rouse. 
*Previous to 1916 Alexander Hull had sold no fiction. Within the past few 
months upward of fifty of his stories have appeared in The American Maga- 
zine, Every Week, Peovle’s Home Journal, Pearson’s, Argosy, Snappy Stories, 
10 Story Book, and others. The Red Book and Green Book magazines feature 
one of his tales in almost every issue; The Youth’s Companion announces a 
story by him as a special treat for 1918. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR ALL WHO WRITE. 


Helps For Student- Writers 


The chapters on plot buliding, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
— and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 

ooks. 

Although the articles contained in this volume appeared serially 
in The Student-Writer, the book is not a rebinding but an entire 
reprinting, with much revision, of the series of practical articles by 
Willard E. Hawkins on writing problems. 

Twenty chapters of practical information for writers.—THE 
BOOKMAN, New York. 


POSTPAID, $1.00. 


COMBINATION OFFER: ‘Helps For Student-Writers” and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ......$1.25 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 
THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER,. 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
6 cents the copy DENVER, COLORAD fe] 


The Student-Writer and Literary Gossip Monger, one year.........eeeee008 015 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


The Student-Writer criticism service has been pronounced the most thorough 


and authoritative to be had in America. 
Your letter regarding my novel has been received. Permit 


W. S. H. writes: 


me, Mr. Hawkins, to assure you that I feel you have given me complete and 


satisfactory service. 
and I received it. 


It was my wish to be given a sincere opinion of my sto 
You have pointed out fauits and suggested remedies so clear y 


that I believe I shall find it not too difficult to overcome many of my story's 


crudities, and perhaps succeed in making it worthy of publication. 


I am not 


Sage = heeicic ad getting it by; I want it to be worth while, and I shall try to 


make i 


RATES. 
500 words or less 
500 to 1,000 words.. 
1,000 to 2.000 words.. 
2,000 to 5,000 words.......... ae 
10, 000 to 15,000 
15,000 to 20,000 wor cee BOD 
Each 10, 000 words 20, 2.50 
REDUCED RATES for several man- 
uscripts sent or paid for at one time. 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 2 for $4.50—3 for 
$6—5 for $9—10 for $15. 
1,000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—3 for 
$5—5 for $7.50. 
No discount for second criticisms 
unless by special arrangement. 
- and Criticism, 20 


Additional lines, each...... 05 


Prose Literary Revision (a compre- 
hensive service, designed to bring a 
manuscript up to a distinctive liter- 
ary standard, with critical opinion 
and list of markets) typing included, 
per thousand words $1.50. 

Literary Revision Wstuyeeres: Typing, per 
thousand words . -$1.00 

Structural Revision and special article 
writing subject to estimate. 


TYPING SERVICE—LETTER 

PERFECT. 

Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical 
opinion, and list of markets, por 


Contract work and long manuscripts, 
subject to estimate. 
Typing verse, * cent a line, 


All prose work given personal pean or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 


cism and revision by John H. C 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


THE LITERARY REVISION SERVICE of The Student-Writer Workshop 


never fails to give satisfaction. One letter received says: ‘I have been grop- 
ing for words all morning to try t otell you how much I appreciated the work 
you put on my two pieces. I don’t know of anything that is more encouraging 
and stimulating to a beginner. I spent last evening studying your corrections. 
Certainly you have a very generous attitude toward the beginner, who must be 
axasnerating. [am sure you are patience itself, and I am very grateful.” 


TYPEWRITTEN MARKET LISTS, alphabetically listing, 
form, 225 standard, household, juvenile, and class mazagines, 
correct to date. Price $1.00. Address The Student-Writer. 


in convenient 
with addresses 


The Supervision Story- Writing Course 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Bach student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is inc 
confidence, a more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

Full course,, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full payment in advance. Partial courses on similar terms. 
Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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